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ment became boisterous and threatening. The hostility was carried to the extent of a large part of the French population, doubtless under a suggestion of members of the Legislature, taking shelter and claiming exemption under the French Consul, M. Toussard, and the French to a great extent, even those who had been naturalized, soon had their pockets lined with free papers signed by this Consul.
It was this extraordinary condition of things that brought General Jackson up to the imperative duty, not of declaring martial law, but enforcing it, for when disloyalty in the Legislature appeared, he had declared martial law to prevent an attempt to surrender the city. This brought the conflict that has taken a wider range than any other judicial and constitutional question that has been raised since the Government was formed, taxing the ability, the genius, of the great lawyers of the time, and of both Houses of Congress, and of politicians of all parties, until the question was finally settled on the principle announced by General Jackson when brought before the court at the time by a writ of contempt.
The discussion in one shape and another lasted twenty-eight years, taxing the genius of Webster, Calhoun, Clay and Benton, together with the leading politicians and lawyers of the entire country.
But to proceed with the history. On March 5th the following article appeared in the French language in a New Orleans paper. This was after General Jackson had ordered the French Consul and all Frenchmen, not citizens of the United States, to leave the city, and not come within 120 miles until martial law was declared off:
"Mr. Editor: To remain silent on the last general orders, directing all the Frenchmen who now reside in New Orleans to leave it within three days, and to keep at a distance of 120 miles, would be an act of cowardice which ought not to be expected from a citizen of a free country; and when everyder declaring martial law, the vicious ele-come down, was fighting a fight that would do honor to any sea captain. Whether the attack on Fort Phillips meant to flank him ored still around; yet, urged and encouraged by their officers, who feared their own disgrace involved in the failure, they again moved to the charge. They were already near enough toheing hearts, is that you may long enjoyur citizens? What! retrograde under such cir-fmy in whose bravery he had the utmost confi-
